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PROLOGUE. 


TO BE SPOKEN BY ANY BODY, IN THE CHARACTER 
OF A PUPPET-SHOW MAN. 


Wark in, walk in, pray, gentlemen and ladies; 
Though puffing, you may think, a ſhow-man's trade is, 
Yet, on my honour, if you will but ſtay, 
You 'll ſee what does not happen every day. 
Groum gentlemen and ladies, pray walk in; 
Our puppet-ſhow 's © juſt going to begin;” 
My little miſtreſſes, and maſters too, 
Walk in, the entertainment 's fit for you. 
Here ſhall you ſee how neatly we have ſpread 
Our Engliſh gilt on German gingerbread; 
And when you hear our trumpets ſound for battle, 
Shall ſoon be wean'd from coral-bells and rattle, 
Now, gentlefolks, behind the curtain peep; 
The lady you ſee there, is faſt aſleep ; 
Sweetly ſhe ſleeps, though war and death ſurround her, 
Cloſe to her noſe a four-and-twenty pounder. 
Next, you the Temple of the Sun behold: 
Who ſays, that “ all which glitters is not gold?“ 
See through the roof, along a magic wire, 
Straight down from Heav'n deſcends a ball of fire, 
Fear not—The Prieſts to fire are quite enur'd, 
And, for the Virgins, ſce, they're all inſur'd. 
Then you ſhall have what children take delight in, 
Upon the ſtage, ſome pretty ſmall-ſword fighting; 
Anvil on hammer each by turns ſhall knock, 
Fierce as the heroes of St. Dunſtan's clock; 
A2 Or, 
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Or, if we may compare ſmall toys with great, 
The wooden butcher thumps the ox's pate. 


Fine ſpeeches you ſhall have, both loud and long, 
Thunder and lightning, and, between, a ſong; + 
Which proves that thunder, and that lightning too, 
Have a fine taſte for muſic—juſt like you; 

And you ſhall have, the more to raiſe your wonder, 3 
(Pray, let the novelty excuſe the blunder, } | 
Sometimes the /ightning firſt, ſometimes the thunder. 

- | 

In ſhort, whilſt we your eye gt are commanding, 
We ſhall not much fatigue your underſtanding ; 

And though, like modeſt men, we can't be ſure 
None of our tricks you may have ſcen before, 
In this at leaſt our pantomime is nero, 

We give you five long acts inſtead of two; 
Five ling'ring acts ſtuff d full of ſtage devices, 
Five acts of pantomime—at playhouſe prices! ! ! 


A CRI- 


Th 


CRITIQUE, 
Sc. 


GS IG SO 


* 


Tus tragedy of Pizarro, which has ex- 
cited ſo much public curioſity and applauſe, 
being now ſubmitted to diſpaſſionate pe- 
ruſal, it becomes the duty of impartial 
criticiſm to ſee how far the extravagant 
praiſe beſtowed on it in the theatre can 
with juſtice be echoed from the- cloſet ; 
and ſtripping it of the pomp of proceſſion, 
the glitter of ſcenery, and the noiſe of 
muſic, ſacred and profane, unprejudiced 
by the voice of the multitude, and unawed 
by the authority of a name, to examine 
this ſingular production. 


The diſcovery and conqueſt of America 
by the Spaniards have been dramatized by 


a va- 


66 
a variety of Engliſh authors, whoſe at- 
tempts are now ſo entirely forgotten, as to 
give the piece under conſideration the cha- 
racter of novelty. The ſubject is perhaps 
as fit an one for the ſtage as any other, in 
which an author derives his knowledge of 
the principal perſonages of his drama from 
hiſtory alone ; which, when moſt circum- 
ſtantial and impartial, can no better ex- 
preſs the character of human manners, than 
a ſhadow can afford a likeneſs of the hu- 
man body; and the policy of a writer who 
dramatizes a nation of men of whom he 
knows little, merely becauſe his readers 
know leſs, and his audience nothing, re- 
ſembles the humble art of a juggler, whoſe 
ſucceſs depends not upon his being a great 
conjuror himſelf, but upon his ſpectators 
being no conjurors at all. For though 
there be a general analogy in the feelings of 
men, yet there is an infinite variety in the 
mode of expreſſing thoſe feelings, which no- 
thing will enable us in any degree to ac- 
quire, but a conſtant and minute attention 
to the characters which we mean to repre- 
ſent. There therefore appears to me a 
fundamental error in the choice of the ſub- 
2 ject 
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ject of this drama, which, I think, is not 
made amends for by the execution of it. 


The firſt ſcene opens with a magnificent 
view of the Spaniſh camp and a pavilion 
near it, on one ſide of which Elvira is diſ- 
covered ſleeping: when the audience have 
been allowed a reaſonable time to admire 
the ſcenery, Valverde, who is deſcribed to 
be Pizarro's ſecretary (his ſecretary at war 
we ſuppoſe), entering, kneels, and attempts 
to kiſs the hand of the ſleeping fair. — 
Conſidering all circumſtances, it is not very 
probable that the lady ſhould have indulged, 
at that criſis, her country cuſtom of taking 
a „eta, or that, if ſhe had been ſo diſpoſed, 
the officious Secretary would have ventured 
ſo rude an intruſion; but, as Mr. Puff ob- 
ferves*, ** Smaller things muſt give way 


n. 


1 * DANGLE. 
But pray, are the centinels to be aſleep? 


PUFF. 
Faſt as watchmen. 
SNEER, 


Is n't that odd, though, at ſuch an alarming crifis ? 
PUFF. 
To be ſure it is ; but ſmaller things muſt give way 
to a ſtriking ſcene at the opening; that's a rule. 
Critic. 


to 


CNA 
to a ſtriking ſcene at the opening.” We 
are at leaſt led to expect from his preſump- 
tion, that his buſineſs is urgent ; but after 
waking her, he proceeds to inquire by what 
magic. Pizarro had gained her heart. This 
produces much uſeful information to the 
audience from both the perſonages, who 
inform one another of a great number of 
facts, with which, from their nature, they 
muſt be already well acquainted ; but as 
the audience are not ſuppoſed to know 
any thing of the matter *,” it might be hy- 
percritical to object to this long-eſtabliſhed 
mode of conveying information, which, in 
ſome ſhape or other, is abſolutely neceſſary, 
and is not, I think, detailed with more 
dulneſs in this than in the generality of 
modern tragedies. If our readers ſhould | 
wiſh to ſee a perfect ſcene of this kind, we 
muſt refer them to a moſt admirable one be- 
tween Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Chriſto- 
pher Hatton, in the piece before alluded to. 
We are next introduced to Pizarro, who 
enters with the uſual flouriſh of trumpets, 
This ſcene, like the former one, is occupied 
in enlightening the audience with a ſketch 


* — — 


® Critic. 


of 


(V3 


of the life and character of Alonza. After 
another flouriſh of trumpets the prieſt Las- 
Caſas and the Spaniſh Generals claim our 
attention; one of the latter exclaims— 
Battle]! battle! then death to the armed, 
and chains for the defenceleſs!” This ap- 
pears to me a little ambiguous ; but is ex- 
plained by the next ſpeaker, who replies, 
Death to the whole Peruvian race |” but 

this explanation is quite ſpoiled by the third, 
Who ſays, Ves, General; the attack, 
and inſtantly! Then ſhall Alonzo, 4a/#- 
ing at his eaſe, ſoon ceaſe to ſcoff our 
ſuffering, and fcorn our force.” How 
Alonzo is to be induced to this by baſk- 
ing at his eaſe, is above my humble com- 
prehenſfion®, 


The 


_ a. 4 * * — 


We hope our readers, in comparing the two fol- 
lowing paſſages, will think the coincidence entirely ac- 


cidental. 
PIZARRO. 


It appears we are agreed. 


ALMAGRO and DAVILLA. 
We are. 


GONZALO, 
All! Battle! Battle! Pizarro. 


EARL or LEICESTER, 
Then are we all reſoly'd? 


B ALL, 
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The other part of this ſcene is conſumed 
if by a long and tedious appeal of Las-Caſas 
lf | to the humanity of his countrymen, which 
finding ineffectual, he declares that his aged 
eyes ſhall no longer be ſeared by the horrors 
they have witneſſed, and determines to hide 
himſelf in caves and foreſts, to commune 
with tigers and ſavage beaſts, and retires to 
1 cultivate this new ſociety, dropping a fly 
hint at the ſame time, that they will meet 
at the day of judgment. Gomez now en- 
ters, who gives the following eircumſtan- 
tial, not to ſay logical, account of having 
taken a Peruvian: On yonder hill among 
the palm-trees I have /urpris'd an old Ca- 


* 


— i 
— — 


- 


3 ALL. 
We are; all reſolv'd. 


EARL or LEICESTER, 
| Io conquer, or be free? 


ALL. 
To eonquer, or be free. 


. EARL or LEICESTER. 


All? 
ALL. 
All. 
DANGLE. 

Nem. con. Egad!.. ' 
PUFF. | | 
O yes; when. they do agree on the ſtage, their una- 
ninũiy is wonderful. 1 « Critic. 


clique 3 


(un) 
cique ; eſcape by fight he could not (if he 

could, the old Cacique would have ur- 
pris'd him), and we ſeized him and his 
attendant wnreſifting.” — After ſaying he 
had ſurpriſed an old man, we might of 
ourſelves inter, that eſcape by flight he 
could not,” and it is yet leſs neceſſary to 
add, he ſeized him and his attendant un- 
reſiſting,” It reminds us of, though it does 
not equal, a paſſage* we have elſewhere 
met with. The old Cacique is brought 
in, and the dialogue of this ſcene is very 
ſpirited, and reflects a temporary gleam on 
the uniform flatneſs which has preceded it; 
yet no ſooner do we feel a warm intereſt in 
the fate of the man, and are led to hope 
for a much longer acquaintance, than, to 
our great mortification, he is ſuddenly mur- 
dered, and we are left to regret that one of 
the beſt ſcenes in the play has nothing to do 
with the buſineſs of it. We have now a 
ſhort dialogue, which ſays nothing, between 
Elvira and the Secretary; and a long ſoli- 
loquy by the lady, the latter part of which, 


— 


* GOVERNOR, 


The Spaniſh fleet thou canſt not ſee—becauſe 
It is not yet in ſight. ' Critic, 


B 2 I think, 


( 12 ) 
I think, verges cloſe upon incomprehenſi- 


bility. 


The ſecond act opens with a very pretty 
family picture—Cora ſitting at the root of 
a tree, playing with her child, and Alonzo 
looking over them. After a tender diſpute 
between the father and mother, which of 
them the infant moſt reſembles, they amuſe 
the audience with that ſort of domeſtic 
tittle tattle, which, though perfectly na- 
tural, is very dull and inſipid to all but the 
parties concerned. When firſt the white 
bloſſoms of his teeth appear breaking the 
crimſon buds that did incaſe them,“ is to 
me rather a ludicrous deſcription of a child's 
cutting his teeth. The rage for introdu- 
cing children upon the ſtage has of late 
years fo conſiderably increaſed, that I ex- 
pect ſome author of great 7fantine genius 
will boldly lay the ſcene in the nuz/ery, 
and entirely compoſe his dramatis perſone 
of young ladies, who have not got out of 
long coats, and young gentlemen, who have 
not been more than a twelvemonth in 
breeches. After another flouriſh of trumpets 
(for of whatever nation the hero may be, 
5 he 


Es 
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he is always announced by the trumpet®), 
Rolla, the Peruvian hero, interrupts the 
matrimonial duet for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing a trio, which, if poſſible, is ſtill more 
„ flat and unprofitable,” However, as 
ſome amends for the two preceding ſcenes, 
we are now preſented with the Temple of 
the Sun, where the whole of the Peruviaa 
Dramatis Perſona ſoon after aſſemble. 
Ataliba their king, who appears to be 
* no orator, as Brutus was,” deſires Rolla to 
make the ſoldiers a ſpeech, and he begins 
a very long one by premiſing that words 
were never ſo little needed.” Whilſt the 
fine declamation of the firſt actor of the age 
reſounded in my ear, I could find little to 
admire in this flaming harangue, except 
the compariſon of the vulture and the 
lamb, which I thought, and {till think, a 


* As noiſe is principally conſidered in this kind of 
muſic, I would recommend to the attention of the 
managers an inſtrument much uſed in Africa; a ſort 
of horn formed of a large tooth of the elephant, which 
makes a found, I am credibly informed, not equalled 
by the roaring of any beaſt in that quarter of the globe, 
and which, by being judiciouſly uſed at proper inter- 
vals, will act as a complete larum to that part of the 


audience who require ſome ſort of ſtimulus to keep 
them awake, | 


very 
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very fine image; but which may be met 
with, much better expreſſed, in Mr. Sheri- 
dan's famous ſpeech on the impeachment of 
Mr. Haſtings. On a ferious peruſal of this 
oration, and having no longer the magnifi- 
cence of Peruvian idolatry before my eyes, I 
cannot help thinking it is not ſo well adapted 
to the corps in the Temple, as it would 
be to the Temple corps, or any other of 
the preſent loyal affociations; for, through- | 
out, the facts appear to me either diforted 
or ſupplied, and adapted to a much more 
recent ſeries of events than the conqueſt of 
Peru. They next proceed to “ conſecrate 
the banners.” The High-prieſt begins an 
invocation, which is followed by chorufles 
of Prieſts and Virgins. A ball of fire lights 
upon the altar, and the whole aſſembly * 

then 


— — —_— * — — 2 * Joy 


* PUFF. 
Huſh! in great emergencies, 
There is nothing like a prayer. 
EARL. or LEICESTER. 
O mighty Mars! aſſiſt thy votary now. 
GOVERNOR, 
Yet do not rife—hear me! 


MASTER or HORSE, 
And me! 


And me! 


KNIGHT, 


SIR 


\ 48-3 
then join in a prayer and thankſgiving. 
Obſerve the ſucceſſion of incidents—A 
ſolemn march! a ſpeech! a proceſſion! an 
invocation! a chorus of prieſts and virgins! 
a ball of fire! and a thankſgiving !!! fol- 
lowing one another with the rapid wriety 
of a magic lantern. This is Tragedy!!! 
To introduce fire falling from heaven at 
the invocation of mankind, is a ſtride of 
fancy which gives us room to hope that in 
the courſe of the next ſeaſon we ſhall be 
preſented with the Dezty in propria perſona. 
And inſtead of playing off a ſingle inſigni- 


- I 
ht AS 


SIR WALTER. 


And me! 
SIR CHRISTOPHER, 
And me! 
PUFF, 
Naw, pray all together. 
| ALL. 


Behold thy votaries ſubmiſſive beg 
That thou wilt deign to grant them all they aſk, 
Aſſiſt them to accompliſh all their ends, 
And ſanctify whatever means they uſe 
To gain them. 


A PUFF. 1 
Vaſtly well, gentlemen—lIs that well managed or 
not? have you ſuch a prayer as that on your ſtage? 


| SNEER. | 
Not exa#!y. \ Critic, 


ficant 


( 16 ) 
ficant feu de joye, he will, to the great ed:fi- 
cation and delight of a gaping audience, 
introduce the planets in a country dance, or 
the ſun and moon in a pas de deux, to the 
tune of | 


High diddle diddle, 
The cat's in the fiddle: 
The cow jump'd over the moon, &c. 


This is a flight beyond criticiſm. We at- 


tempt not to ſoar 
& Above the viſible diurnal ſphere.” 


Should this piece ever be cut down to a 
pantomime * (an event by no means impro- 
bable), we may then fairly criticize this 
wonderful incident, unleſs indeed it ſhould 
be wy/ely omitted, as being too outre for 
that ſpecies of compoſition, in which I 
recollect to have once ſeen repreſented the 
vulture feeding on the bowels of Prome- 
theus ; but the author, having no precedent, 


* The very great, though not extraordinary ſucceſs, 
which this play has met with by a judicious omiſſion of 
the dialogue at the great ſummer puppet-ſhows, jultifies 
this expeQation, and affords an apprehenſion that the 
amphitheatre of Mr. Aſtley, the Circus, &c. &c. 
&c. may in time become dangerous rivals to Drury 


Lane!!! 
1 did 


Wt 
did not venture to introduce him ſtealing 
fre from heaven. Shall we ſay of the 
whole of this ſcene, that it“ goes en- 
tirely for what we call tuation and lage 
ect, by which the greateſt applauſe may 
be obtained without the aſſiſtance of /an- 
guage, ſentiment, or charatter* ?” Who 
could have ſuppoſed the adapter would 
have exceeded the liberal limits + he had 
himſelf preſcribed to theatrical abſurdity, or 
that whilſt he was moſt happily ridiculing 
the nonſenſe of others, he was indulging a 
prophetic laugh at the tragedy of Pizarro, 
and was not aware of the extent of his own 
genius |? The ceremony being over, and 


news 


1 K ** K * 


—_. „ 


— — 


® Critic, 
+ PUFF. 
But what the plague! A play is not to ſhow oc- 
currences that happen every day, but things juſt ſo 
ſtrange, thar, though they never did, they might hap- 


pen. 
ann. 
Certainly, nothing is unnatural that is not hy- 
cally impoſſible. Critic. 


+ By genius we do not mean invention, but only 
an happy adaptation of this incident to the ſtage; it 
being entirely taken from the following verſes of 
2 Chron. chap. vii. 


c p © Now 
* 


( 18 ) 
news brought of the approach of the enemy, 
the King finds his courage rife, and begins 
a ſpeech himſelf, in the following words : 
„% My brethren, my ſons, my friends, I 
know your valour.” This miſcellaneous” 
mode of conſidering the ſame perſons in dif- 
ferent views of relationſhip who are no re- 
lations, at all, is undoubtedly very inge- 
nious, but not perfectly new*. The ſcene 
that follows provokes no obſervation, except 
as to a ſlight difference of opinion with re- 
ſpect to the word of battle, Alonzo exclaim- 
ing, ** For the King and Cora;” and Rolla, 
with more gallantry, but leſs loyalty, * For 


\ CT Ms. 


Now when Salomon had made an end of pray- 
ing, the fire came down from heaven and conſumed 
the burnt-offering and the facnifices ; ; and the glory of 
the Lord filled the'houſe. 

& And when all the ch:]dren of Iſrael aw how the 
fre came down and the glory of the Lord upon the 
| houſe, they Bored themſelves with their faces to, the 
ground, and worſhipped and praiſed the Lord. 
ee Then the king and al the * offered ſacrifices. 
before the Lord.” 


'* TILBURINA. 
And thou, my Whiſkerandos, ſhouldſt be father, 


and mother, brother, couſin, uncle, ' aunt, and friend 


Cora 


| ( 19 ) 
Cora and the King.” Theſe two gentle. 
men, though boſom friends, do not ſettle 
this point of military etiquette with that 
mutual good underftanding I have ſome- 
where ſeen done by two mortal enemies “. 
The reſt of this a& will be read with little 
emotion of any kind. The incidents, though 
{ome of them are new, depend entirely 
upon buſtle and ſcenery ; and the introduc- 
tion of the ſecond Old Man and his Grand- 
ſon, like that of the Cacique in the firſt act, 
gives us a mere glimpſe of an intereſting 
character, of which we are.to ſee no more. 
The intereſt, however, does not equal the 
abſurdity: it is moſt extremely improbable 
that an old blind man ſhould thruſt himſelf 
and his grandchild, about whom he ſeems 
very much terrified, into the heat of the 
battle. His proper place certainly would 
have been the retreat for the matrons 
and virgins among the rocks. —- He 
talks, too, more than once of graſping 


— 


* WHISKERANDOS. 
Vengeance and Tilburina. 


BEEF-EATER. 
Exactly ſo, Crit ic . 


C 2 a ſword; 


( 20 ) 
a ſword; a weapon, which in his days of chi- 
valry was certainly not in uſe among the 
Peruvians. But what perhaps excites our 


wonder as much as any incident in the piece, 


is, that the virtuous Ataliba, wholives in the 
hearts of his people, being wounded and 
obliged to retire from the fight, is deſerted 
by every one of his faithful ſoldiers (twelve 
thouſand in number), without their leaving 
him a fingle weapon to defend himſelf, 
and he is quietly taken poſſeſſion of by half 
a dozen Spaniards, that Rolla might have 


an opportunity to refcue him. The King's 


addreſs to Rolla on preſenting him with 
his fun of diamonds, which the Spaniards 
ſeem to have left him for that purpoſe, is 
formal enough, but the concluding thought 
1s pretty and natural. 


The third act opens with the triumphant 
return of the Peruvians to the retreat of 
their women among the rocks, where Cora 
is informed of Alonzo having been made 
priſoner; and they all repair to the Temple 
for another general thankſgiving. We are 
next introduced to Cora and her child in 
wood ; and Rolla entering, informs her he 
| attends 


(a) 
attends her ſummons at the appointed ſpot. 
They do not, however, appear in the pre- 
ceding ſcene to have made any appoint- 
ment, nor indeed has any time intervened 
for that or any other purpoſe ; a miſtake 
that might be eaſily rectified ; and which 
would not have been noticed, but to evince 
the extreme careleſſneſs and contempt of 
propriety which pervades this production. 
Having met, Rolla informs her that he had 
pledged his word to Alonzo to take Cora for 
his wife, and be a father to his child, if he 
ſhould fall in battle. I ſee nothing in this 
that can poſſibly awaken ſuſpicion in Cora, 
who is repreſented as a character of the moſt 
guileleſs ſimplicity of heart, who appears 
hitherto to have felt the moſt unbounded ve- 
neration for Rolla, and chiefly from a cir- 
cumſtance, which, of all others, would have 
made it impoſſible for her to ſuppoſe him 
guilty of the paltry artifice ſhe now aſcribes 
to him, that of having, after ſhe was be- 
trothed to him, generouſly reſigned her to 
his friend, Urged however by the horrid 
light which preſſes on her brain, ſhe ex- 
claims, Thou haſt borne to me the /af 
coords of my Alonzo; now hear mine.“ 


This 


( 22 ) 


This prepares the audience for her dying 


ſpeech. They are however diſappointed; 
for beſides another very long one, in the 
fame ſcene, we have a great many more /a/? 
words, —On leaving Rolla, ſhe determines to 
go and turn up all the dead bodies of the 
flain till ſhe finds Alonzo, and ** ſhriek out 
his name till her veins ſnap ;” that is, I ſup- 
pole, till ſhe breaks a blood-veſlel; a bold 
figure certainly, if my conjecture is right; 
if not, the paſſage is to me unintelligible. 
The enſuing ſcene, between Elvira and 
Pizarro, is ſpirited; yet Pizarro's calcu- 
lation of the merits of Elvira, and her 
claims upon his bounty, is ſomewhat cu- 
rious: In love thou art thy ſex's-miracle 
Ain war the ſoldier's pattern, and therefore 
my whole heart and half my acquiſitions 
are thy right.” It certainly falls ſhort of 
the gallantry in the following couplet: 
Had I en kingdoms, I'd give nine, 1103 
To make the charming Chloe mine. 

And, I am apprehenfive, when Elvira ex- 
claims, Who could not feel as I do, I 
contemn—who feeling ſo, yet wou/d not 
act as I ſhall, I deſpiſe !?? ſhe talks neither 


Engliſh nor common ſenſe. If it were 
poſſible 


En 

poſſible that any two perſons could feel 
alile in any ſituation whatever, they muſt 
of neceſſity act aliłe; but our feelings de- 
pend upon à variety of circumſtances, 
which never can be, at leaſt never have 
been, aſſimilated in two different perſons. 
The ſucceeding dialogue between Pizarro 
and Alonzo does not (except in the fine 
ſpeech where he deſcribes the improvement 
of the Peruvians) differ materially from the 
cuſtomary ones between: a tyrant and a pri- 
ſoner, in which they generally pelt one 
another with very bard words; the ore 
trowning menace, the other fneering con- 
tempt ; till being both fairly out of breath, 
the priſoner rattles his chains to ſhow his 
independence, and folding his arms, ſwings 
off triumphantly to his dungeon. The ſcene 
that follows is a very fine: one, and by far 
the beſt in. the piece : the following paſſage 
in Erin 8 _ is _ ſublime : 

«6, „Thou, 3 8 bet . 
appallod thou, Who on Panama's brow - 
didſt make alliance with the raving ele- 
ments that tore the ſilence of that horrid. 
night; when thou didſt follow as thy pio- 
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- 
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neer the craſhing thunder's drift, and 
ſtalking o'er the trembling earth, didſt plant 
thy banner by the red volcano's mouth! 
thou, who, when battling on the ſea, and 
thy brave ſhip was blown to ſplinters, waſt 
ſeen as thou didſt beſtride a fragment of 
the ſmoking wreck—to wave thy glittering 
{word above thy head, as thou wouldſt defy 
the world in that extremity !” 


This is a noble picture of the intrepidity 
of Pizarro, but it bears no likeneſs to the 
original, who, from firſt to laſt, is a com- 
mon ſtage cut-throat in a black wig, delight- 
ing more in low cruelty than daring en - 
terpriſe, without genius to deſign great 
plans, without ſpirit to execute them, 
meanly exulting in proſperity, baſely de- 
jected in adverſity, bullied by a Ne 
and terrified by a dream, 


We are now introduced to Alonzo in his 
cell, who, finding he has but an hour to 
live, determines ** not to watch the coming 
dawn,” and liking ** darkneſs. better than 
light,” retires to an inward cavern in his 
priſon to ſpend his remaining time #7 
i 3 prayer, 


( 
prayer. A perſonage enters in the dreſs 
of a friar*, who endeayours to prevail 
upon the centinel to grant him an inter- 
view with Alonzo; but finding he can- 
not ſucceed, offers a bribe: all this is na- 
tural enough. The bribe being refuſed, he 
addreſſes himſelf, 4s a dernier reſort, to the 
Spaniard's humanity, and his mode of 
doing this, I think, deſerves ſome remark. 
Rolla aſks him if he has a wife? Very 
luckily he has—Any children? Still more 
fortunately, four fine boys—Does he love 
his wife and children? He does, or at leaſt 
fays ſo, which here is the ſame thing—lf he 
was doomed to die the next day, what 
would be hislaſt requeſt? That ſomeof his 
comrades ſhould carry his dying bleſſing to 
his wife. and children: to which the ſup- 
poſed friar replies, Alonzo has a wife 
and child: I am come to receive for her and 


_— 


| * PUFF, | | 

I . not have you be too ſure he is a beef 
eater. Critic. * 
T The author, I apple, means his fir/? requeſt, I 
cannot underſtand (though perhaps it is a common 


mode of ' expreſſion) why a man's moſt earneſt requeſt 
Jhould be his 14%. 
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tor her babe the laſt bleſſing of my friend. 
This argumentum ad hominem is irreſiſtible, 
and the centinel immediately ſoftens into 
compliance. Burt, if he had been a bachelor, 
or, being married, had happened not to 
have had children, or, having a wife and 
children, if it would not have been his 
fancy, at the hour of death, that ſome of his 
comrades ſhould carry his dying bleſſing to 
his wife and children, Rolla muſt have 
ſtopt ſhort, and begun a new courſe of exa- 
mination. This practice of beſpeaking an- 
ſwers to queſtions, of creating an exact ſimi- 
larity of fituation and ſentimenr between 
two perſons who are perfect ſtrangers to 
each other, and of characters perfectly diſ- 
ſimilar, is not the leaſt happy deviation from 
nature in the work before us. The ſtran- 
ger, however, having obtained means to ſee 
Alonzo for a few moments, inſtead of flying 
to his cell, makes a foliloquy, in which he 


introduces a very long ſimile, about the 


univerſal influence of nature, to ſhow how 


caſy it is not to be 7nfluenced by her at all ; ; 
after which he calls Alonzo, who, inſtead of 
being at prayers, is found“ in gentle fleep,” 
and being awakened, naturally enough ir- 

quires 
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quires of Rolla how he could paſs the guard ; 
Rolla having already waſted ſo much time 
in ſoliloquizing, obſerves, ** there is not a 
moment to be loſt in words,” and then pro- 
ceeds to inform Alonzo, that in paſſing the 
ficld of battle he robbed a friar of his cano- 
nicals, and inthat diſguiſe gained admittance. 
After a generous conteſt, uſual in ſuch caſes, 
between Alonzo and his friend, the former 
is induced to leave Rolla in priſon, and 
eſcape in the friar's cloak, after having re- 
ceived this diſcreet admonition ; ©* Conceal 
thy face, and, that they may not clank, hold 
faſt thy chains,” —Elvira now enters, for 
the purpoſe of iofligativg Alonzo to the 
murder of the Spaniſh chief. It is im- 
poſſible not to remark the ſingular delicacy 
of mind which diſtinguiſhes her throughout 
the whole of this tranſaction ; ſhe proudly 
diſdains to make uſe of Secretary Valverde, 
as the inſtrument of Pizarro's aſſaſſination, 
thinking that /abb:ng a man in his Heep is 
an office above his merit (though, from be- 
ing her only confident, he is the molt likely 
perſon to be pitched upon for that enter- 
priſe) ; ſhe therefore ſelects the brave and 
pirtuous Alonzo; but finding he had made 
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his eſcape, without ſhame or ſcruple, the 
makes the propoſal to the god/ike Rolla, 
who approves, it ſeems, of the action, but 
does not like the means, and gravely ob- 
ſerves, *©* The God of juſtice ſanifies no 
evil as a ſtep towards good; great actions 
cannot be achieved by wicked means.” — 
Does not the God of juſtice ſanctiſy the am- 
putation of a limb to ſave the reſt of the 
body? Are not good and evil ſo inſeparably 
blended with all our actions, that we can- 
not exiſt an hour without doing both? is 
not the character of Rolla a complete ex- 
emplification of it? Had he not the very 
moment before been ſtripping the friar, 
and endeavouring to corrupt the centinel, 
for the purpoſe of achieving a great action; 
and were not ſuch means wicked? Of all 
ſtage nonſenſe ſuch moral nonſenſe as this 
is the moſt inſupportable. Upon Rolla's 
declining the propoſal, Elvira determines 
to perpetrate the deed herſelf ; but the Pe- 


ruvian, out of a tender regard for her ſafety, 


and being now, it ſeems, reconciled to the 
means, undertakes it, and for that purpoſe 
exclaims with Lady Macbeth, Give me 
the dagger.” She then ſays, © Now follow 


. me 
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me—but firſt—and dreadful is the hard 
neceſſity you muſt ſtrike down the guard. 
Roll. The ſoldier who was on duty 
here? | | 

«« Elv. Yes, him—ellſe ſeeing thee, the 
alarm will be inſtant. ru, 

* Roll. And I muſt ſtab that ſoldier as 
I paſs? Take back thy dagger 

This certainly produces effect ; but in 
the firſt place there was no occaſion for 
them to go out that way, unleſs for the 
variety of Jeaving the priſon, by a paſlage 
different from that through which Elvira 
entered it; and had even this been neceſſary, 
the heroine, throughout the play, ſeems to 
have the whole of Pizarro's army (not 
omitting the General himſelf) under very 
good petticoat government; and this very 
centinel, whom it is now ſuppoſed neceſſary 
to murder, perfectly underſtood her p- 
port, which he had declared not five mi- 
nutes before to Rolla, ** they were all 
accuſtomed to obey: an aſſertion we may 
eaſily credit; for after Elvira has introduced 
the Peruvian to Pizarro's tent, ſhe ſays, 
will withdraw the guard that waits,” 
which indeed was a ſort of Iriſb precaution 

after 
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after they had reached undiſturbed the ſpot, 
which, I preſume, it was the buſineſs of 
this guard to protect. 

We are now conducted to Pizarro's 
tent, who is deſcribed to be in “ diſ- 
turbed ſleep *.“ Indeed, how at ſuch a 
criſis he could fleep at all may excite our 
wonder; but a nap is the univerſal recipe 


throughout this piece for the cure of ſor- 


PE 9” Wn 
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It may be colleQed, by comparing the following 

paſſages, how nearly ſeep reſembles madneſs. 
(P1zARRO on a couch in diſturbed fleep.) 
PIZARRO. 

{In his ſleep.) No mercy, traitor !—Now at his 
heart—ſtand off there, you !—Let me fee him bleed! 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Let me hear that groan again— 

About a minute afterwards. ) 
Away! away! hideous fiends! Tear not my bofom 
thus. ; Pizarro. 

TILBURINA {mad}. | 

The wind whiſtles—the moon riſes—ſee, 
They have kill'd my ſquirrel in his cage! 
Fs this a graſshopper? Ha! no; it is my 
Whiſkerandos—you ſhall not keep him— 
1 know you have him in your pocket 
An oyſter may be croſs'd in love! who ſays 
A whale 's a bird? Ha! did you call, my love? 
He's here! He's there! He 's every where !— 
Ah me! He's no where! 


TOW. 
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row. Rolla, after viewing him for ſome 
time, exclaims, God! can this man 
fleep!” and Pizarro, as if he was only 
counterfeiting, and had determined to hoax 
the Peruvian, ſtarts and groans by way of 
anſwer, which is a new ſleeping language, 
I ſuppoſe, to expreſs a negative : for Rolla 
to have exclaimed, Can this man ſleep 
without ſnoring? and for Pizarro imme- 
diately to have ſnored, would have been juſt 
as probable, and much more entertaining. 
Rolla again relapſing into his firſt opinion, 
that the a&:0n will not juſtify the means, 

wakes Pizarro. This produces one of the 
fineſt ſituations the ſtage can boaſt, and, as 
far as I remember, perfectly new; but the 
dialogue which follows is fooliſh enough. 

Pig. Who art thou, and what is thy 
will? 

Rol. I am thine enemy, Peruvian 
Rolla. Thy death is not my will, or | 
could have ſlain thee ſleeping.” 

To this Pizarro very naturally replies— 

„Speak! What cle?” 

A queſtion quite unanſwerable; unlefs 
Rolla, to make an empty parade of his 
generoſity, and to enſure the death of a 

2 woman 
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woman whoſe motive he believed to be 
the ſalvation of his country, for the ſake 
of ſparing a man who was endeavouring 
toaccomplith its deſtruction: inſtead of an- 
ſwering the queſtion, Rolla thus proceeds : 
Didſt thou, or any of thy nation, ever yet 


ſhow mercy to a Peruvian in your power?“ 


Forgetting that he was entirely indebted 
for his preſent opportunity of ſhowing his 
own wonderful magnanimity to the centinel 
of whoſe Head he would not hurt a Hair, 
to ſave his heartſtrings from conſuming 


fire, and to Elvira, whoſe whole body he 


facrifices without any remorſe. The lady 


now enters, and finding the deed not done, 
boldly proclaims herſelf the inſtigator of 
it; whilſt Rolla drily obſerves, ©** Had 


the ac? been as noble as the motive, he 


would not have ſhrunk from its per- 
formance ;”* the fact is, that, conſiſtent with 
his general character, he would never have 
undertaken it: but when an author has de- 


termined to produce a great incident, he 
does not, like Rolla, ſcruple about the 


means, The enſuing ſcene between Elvira 
and Pizarro is ſpirited; but the following 
deſcrip- 
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deſcription of the tortures ſhe is likely to 
experience would * an anatomical 
lecture: 
Ev. Ves; rack me with the ſharpeſt 
tortures that ever agoniz'd the human 
frame, it will be juſtice! Yes; bid the 
minions of thy fury wrench forth the ſinews 
of thoſe arms that have careſs'd thee—even 
have defended thee !* Bid them pour burn- 
ing metal into the bleeding caſes of theſe 
eyes, that ſo oft—oh God! have hung with 
love and homage on thy looks! then ap- 
| proach me bound on the abhorred wheel 
there glut thy ſavage eyes with the convul- 
five ſpaſms of that diſhonoured boſom 
which was once thy pillow !''—She is now 
carried off without the lcaſt effort on the 
part of Rolla to fave her, notwithſtanding 
he had the ſtrongeſt claim upon Pizarro's 
generoſity, and might, probably, have ſuc- 
ceſsfully interfered on her behalf, 


The fifth a&t opens with ſome very fine 
thunder and lightning. Cora is running 
about wild and diſtracted*, In the back 


— 


* PUFF, 
Now ſhe comes in, ſtark mad, in white ſatin. | 
Critic. 
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ground, very viſible to the audience, but 
entirely out of the fight of Cora, is a hut: 
the child is ſleeping very ſoundly on a bed 
of leaves and moſs, it being an invariable 
rule, as I have before obſerved, with the per- 
ſonages of this drama, always to ſleep in 
ſituations of imminent peril or extreme diſ- 
treſs, as the Hottentots are ſaid to do in 
caſes of violent hunger. We are firſt pre- 
ſented with a ſoliloquy, the pauſes of 
which receive great additional effect from 


a judicious mixture of thunder and light- 


ning, in which the latter ſometimes forgets 


its title to precedence, and follows the 


thunder at a reſpectable diſtance, After 
the ſoliloquy we are favoured with a ſong, 
which is pretty enough, except that 


« Unconſcious that eternal night 
Veils his for ever,” 


is putting a ſupernumeraty nail in a man's 
coffin, However, the ſong certainly has 
merit, and of a peculiar kind, inaſmuch 
as it makes the thunder and- lightning a 
part of the audience; for theſe elements, 
with extreme complaiſance and good breed- 
ing, contrive to be neither ſeen nor heard 
during its continuance, After the ſong, 

we 
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we have another ſoliloquy, interſperſed, 
like the former, with thunder and light- 
ning. The voice of Alonzo is now 
heard at a diſtance, and Cora, perhaps 
naturally enough, quits her child, and 
runs to him, after having covered the in- 
fant with her veil and mantle. The child 
in the interim is carried off by two Spa- 
niſh ſoldiers, who enter for no other pur- 
pole, one of whom ſagaciouſly obſerves, 
The ſun, though clouded, is on our 
left;?“ a point that could not poſſibly 
create any doubt. The ſun however is nat 
ſo much clouded but they ſee the child 
without difficulty, and carry bim away, 
leaving behind the vei/ and mantle, When 
they have had ſufficient time to get clear 
off, Cora enters with Alonzo, and after 
doubting whether he ſhould go to the 
child, or ſhe ſhould bring the child to him, 
determines upon the latter, and declares, 
that ſhe'll “ /razch him from his very 
Slumber,” bluſhing hike the- perfumed morn, 
which would, I think, be moſt exquifite 
nonſenſe, even without our recollecting 
that it is a fine cloudy morning, and diffi- 

cult to aſcertain whether the ſun is on the 
| E 2 by right 
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right or left. In their diſtraction for the 
| loſs of the infant, Alonzo  exclaims, 
Here is a hut yer wnobſerved,” To this 
hut, it ſcems, old Las-Caſas has retired, 
and now makes his appearance: a frivo- 
lous dialogue enſues, which ends by Cora 
running out, Alonzo, running after Cora, 
aud old Las- Caſas hobbling after Alonzo *. 
Let us now return to Pizarro's camp, 
to which Rolla has been brought back by 


| 


the Spaniards, who take him for 4 ſpy. 
The two ſoldiers return with the child, 
which Rolla, finditig entreaties incfeaual 
to bbtain, violently ſeizes in the midſt of 
the Spaniſh camp, and' retires with him, 
threatening deſtruction to the firſt man Who 
follows him. The Spaniards are at firſt 
* planet. ſtruck,” but recovering from their 
amazement | in about a minute and'a "Half, 
purſue the Peruvian, and ſhoot him mor- 
tally as he croffes a bridge. This ſeems to 
redouble his ſtrength ; for with the vigour 
of Samſon, and in violation of a good old 


ny. he breaks dowi the _— he has 


a. 
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for it, the audience won't care how. 
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paſſed over, and regains the Peruvian army 
juſt in time to preſent the child to his pa- 
rents, and dies immediately, ending his 
own troubles and thoſe of the intant, who, 

conſidering his tender years, has perhaps the 
moſt arduous character to ſuſtain in this 
buſtling drama.—I cannot help thinking 
that with the death of Rolla the drama 
itſelf naturally gives up the ghoſt, and that 
the ſucceeding ſcene is but one of thoſe 
Spaſmodic affeftions which ſome bodies ex- 
hibit after the vital power is extinct. It 
repreſents to my mind the impotent wrig- 
gling of an eel's tail, when his nobler parts 
are motionleſs, and reſembles the experiment 
made by certain perſons mentioned in Ra- 
belais, who endeavoured to breathe wind 
into the poſteriors of a dead aſs. The im- 
preſſion left upon the audience by the death 
of Rolla is in ſome degree awful and at- 
fecting, but is entirely deſtroyed by the 
Jingling combat between Alonzo and Pi- 
zarro, and the monſtrous intervention of 
Elvira, Who would ſuppoſe that the 
mighty ſoul of Pizarro, he whom no 
mortal hazard could appal, could be com- 
ed by the apparition of an old gown! ! 
| which 
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which did not even come upon him by 
ſurpriſe, for he had conſented immediately 
before to her wearing it? And what is 
Elvira's reaſon for wiſhing to die in the 
novitiate habit“ in which Pizarro had firſt 
beheld her? Truly a very curious one: 
ſhe wiſhes not to ſuffer in the gaudy. trap- 
pings which remind her of her ſhame.” 
I ſhould think nothing would ſo much re- 
mind her of her ſhame as the habits of inno- 
cence, and that any circumſtance which re- 
called her former ſituation would increaſe 
her preſent remorſe. However, from a pe- 
culiar delicacy. of mind which I have be- 
fore had occaſion to notice, ſhe thinks 
otherwiſe ; and having moſt. fortunately, in 


ſpite of all her perils, heavy ſtorms by 


ſea, and frightful ſcapes on ſhore,” pre- 
ſerved this peculiar article of parapherna- 
lia, ſhe puts it on nobody knows why, 
eſcapes from priſon nobody knows when, 
and reaches the field of battle nobody 
knows how; though, as ſhe ſays,  ** an 
awful pulſe, which her ſoul could not 


8 
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* It is ſomewhat ROE that Alonzo Gould 


have owed his former eſcape to a ſbam friar, and his 


latter to a counterfeit nun. 


reſiſt, 
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reſiſt, impelld her thither;“ that is, in 
other words, ſhe came becauſe ſhe could 
not help it, and preſents Alonzo in the 
very nick of time with the weapon, with 
which he immediately kills Pizarro.— 
Elvira retires to lead a life of penitence, 
aſter giving them all ſome very good ad- 
vice; and the piece concludes with a fu- 
neral dirge over the dead body of Rolla, to 
which the curtain ſlowly deſcends, 


Such is the celebrated tragedy of Pi- 
zarro, which appears to me in plot, cha- 
racter, and language, equally deficient. 
The want of greatneſs of mind in the cha- 
racter of Pizarro J have already obſerved 
upon. Rolla, the chief hero of the piece, 
though his actions are in general great and 
noble, has nothing characteriſtic in his man- 
ner of doing them. Cora is extremely in- 
ſipid from firſt to laſt. The king of the 
Peruvians, though a very good ſort of 
man, cuts but a ſorry figure as a monarch. 
The mixed dignity and tenderneſs of El- 


vira is well ſupported, and her character, 
with the exception of now and then lap- 
ſing a little too much into the virago, is 
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by far the beſt in the piece. The plot in 
the two firſt acts is unintereſting in the 
extreme; it much improves'in the third; 
but falls off at the concluſion of the fourth ; 


and almoſt all the incidents of the fifth are 


a diſgrace to the Engliſh ſtage. The 
language, in general, is inflated and unna- 
tural ; in every page ſlovenly and ungram- 
matical; in many paſlages ſpirited ; in one 
or two ſublime. The ſentiments are, for 
the moſt part, trite and threadbare, now 
and then new and ſtriking ; and the images, 
with the exception of very few, have long 
fince familiarized themſelves to the fre- 
quenters of the theatre. Having never read 
the original, or any tranſlation of this play, 
I know not whether the remarks J have 
made apply to its author or adapter; I truſt 
they are founded in juſtice ; I know they 
are ſuggeſted by impartiality ; and I ſubmit 
them to the cool EE of the pms 
of Pizarro. 
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